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FROM THE PRESIDENT... 

I ho''ie everyone has enjoyed the lovely suirnner that is new waning. It was a 
busy time for the Club ri^ht from the end of May when the Federation of Ontario 
Naturalists Conference was hosted by us at McMaster University. How did it go? 

Here are some comments from those who attended; 

"The or';anizaticn of this Conference was terrific. Colour-coded signs for the 
rooms were esoecially heloful. The days were tightly scheduled but smoothly 
orchestrated," 

"Excellent in every way," 

"Your careful planning and organization was obvious." 

"It was my first C >nference; it won't be my last," 

"Very V7ell presented." 

"Thank you for an outstanding Conference." 

...and from the Executive and the membership , thank you, Peter Thoera and the 
F.O.N. Conference Committee, for doing such a splendid job. 

At the beginning of the Business Meetin/ at the Conference, Marion Shivas gavi. 
a cheque for $10,COO, from the Hamilton Naturalists' Club to the F.O.N, to assist 
in the purchase of two sanctuaries: the Stone Road Alvar on Pelee Island($7,000,) 
and an extension to Petrel Point Reserve on the Bruce Peninsula ($3,000.). The 
spontaneous applause that began half-way through the nresentation underlined 
the significance of our giflt as did comments to me from three delegates who said 
they were . ■.r,-. to try to persuade their own clubs to do the same sort of thing. 
That's the kind of cooperation we need in this province in order to save the 
lovely and significant areas that are left. 

The Hamilton Naturalists' Club has been a leader in land preservation for 
over two decades. We have purchased our own two sanctuaries and have given over 
$ir-,r!CC to other organizations to preserve significant areas. A few examples 
are; 

$15 ,9n0. to the Long Point Region Conservation Authority towards purchase of the 
Anderson property adjacent to Spooky Hollow; 

$21,250 to the Hamilton Region Conservation Authority for half the cost of 
purchase of the Puslinch Wetlands at Crieff; 

$7,750. to the Hamilton Region Conservation Authority towards purchase of the 
Kennerly Property in the Dundas Valley; 

$29,000 to the Hamilton Region Conservation Authority towards purchase of the 
Puslinch U-^land Woods (the Bert MacLaren Memorial); 

$10,000. to Hamilton and Halton Region Conservation Authorities towards purchase 
of the Knight property in Flamborough Townshin. 

Most recently, in June, we gave $10,000. to the Hamilton Region Conservation 
Authority to assist in the purchase of the Watkins property on Spring Creek in 
the Dundas Valley as well as the $10,000. to the F.O.N, These are substantial 
sums of money well-spent and are possible only because of the donations and 
bequests of our members. I believe that we must continue to show the same leader¬ 
ship we have in the past and to do so we need a healthy Sanctuary Fund as well as 

commitment from the Executive and membership. The two F.O.N, sanctuaries we 
have helped t,-. bry are important natural areas in Ontario. Will you help in their 
purchase? I urge you most strongly to send a donation, no matter how small, to 
the Club to help cover some of the $10,000 given the F.O.N, The Club depends 
upon your support and, indeed, can only be as determined in its actions as you 
allow it to be. Each donation should be ear-marked for F.O.N. Sanctuaries and 
made payable to the Hamilton Naturalists' Club. Thank you. 

********* 

It was on the day following the F.O.N. Conference that Marie Demone was 

killed in a car accident. Marie was on active member of the Club and for the past 

year hod been Social Director, presiding over the coffee table after each meeting. 
She had aparticulor interest in birds and enjoyed many of the Club's outings as 
well as indoor meetings. We will miss her friendliness and help and we send our 
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FROM THE PRESIDENT...(continued) 
condolences to her family and friends. 

On Monday, June 10, a hundred members and friends and relatives of George 
North gathered at the Nature Centre of the Royal Botanical Gardens to unveil 
a olaque in his raembry and to dedicate the George W. North Wildlife Garden. 

Our Club gave $3,000 - much of it donated to a memorial fund, towards the 

garden, nlaque, a new Picture window and disnlays. The picture window had been 
installed, allowing a view of the garden area where the beds had been prepared 
but not yet planted. In addition, the RBG had very thoughtfully renamed a 
viewing stand over the marsh (one of George's favourite birding areas),calling 
it the George W. North Lookout. 

George North had been a member of the Hamilton Naturalists' Club for over 
half a century, had served on the Executive, including the Presidency, and was 
widely recognized as one of North America's foremost field ornithologists. An 
Honourary Life Member gf the club, he had compiled our Noteworthy Bird Records 
for 30 years and the Christmas Count for over forty. His library and record# 
have been donated to the Royal Ontario Museum and now, the Royal Botanical Gardens 
has a fitting memorial that can be visited and enjoyed by the birds he liked so 
well and by Club members and friends who knew and respected George. 

After the unveiling ceremony, a pot luck supper outside,short walks around 
the area and films rounded out the evening. Thanks are due the Royal Botanical 
Gardens, Barb McKean in particular, for all their work and to all of you who 
gave in memory of George. For anyone who was unable to attend the ceremony, be 
sure to visit the Nature Centre this fall when some of the planting in the garden 
will be completed, 

Bruce Duncan 


TO THE DIRECTORS 
Hamilton Naturalists' Club 


I have examined the Balance Sheet, as at April 30, 1905, of the Hamilton 
Naturalists' Club and the Statement of Revenue and Expenditures for the year 
then ended. 

In my opinion, these financial statements present fairly the financial position 
of the Club as at April 30, 1905 and the results of its financial activities 
for the year then ended in accordance with accounting pricinciples and practices 
generally followed by Clubs, 


Signed by _ "Dill Schlatter" 


Dated 
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HAMILTON NATURALISTS' 

CLUB 


Balance Sheet as at April 

30, 1985 


(with comparative figures 

for 1984) 


ASSETS 

1984 

1985 

Cash on hand and in bank 

$ 7,119 

$12,471 

Accrued Interest 

682 

2,009 

Bonds and Term Deposits (at cost) 

59,500 

60,500 

Soooky Hollow Sanctuary (at nominal value) 

1 

1 

Short Hills Wilderness Area (at nominal value) 

1 

1 

Equinment (at nominal value) 

1 

1 


$67,304 

$74,983 

LIABILITIES 



Accrued Expenses 

640 

$ 628 

George North Memorial Fund 

1,100 

■}r,701 


$ 1,740 

$ 2,409 

Sur-^lus 



General Fund 

$ 7,007 

$ 6,561 

Sanctuary Fund 

54,761 

62,192 

Endowment Fund 

3,796 

3,821 


$65,564 

$72,574 


$67,304 

$74,983 


'.'David. StubbiiayV.Director 


Director 


Significant Accounting Policy 


Fixed assets are charged to Expenses ih the year of acquisition. 
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HAMILTON NATURALISTS' CLUD 

Statement of Revenue and Expenditure 
for the year ended Anril 30, 1985 
(with comparative figures for 1984) 


Revenue; 

1984 

1905 

Fees 

$4,077 

5,009 

Donations 

1,079 

3,465 

Sanctuary property tax rebate 

340 


Interest 

4,423 

6,554 

Biotic Books 

105 

40 

Baillio BirJathon 

02C 

520 

Flo toiler -CBsek Book 

50 

- 

r C ther 

36 

137 

- ■' fiiGnaticns; Geer e North’^dr.iorial Fund 

1,100 

100 

8 ..FGIT Cdr.ferenee '05 

- 

.. 230 


$13,646 

$16,163 

Expenditures; 

Wood Duck 

1,553 

2,203 

Monthly Meetinss 

1,276 

1,494 

PostaBe, Stationary 

1,695 

972 

Affiliation and subscriptions 

419 

332 

Conservation 

200 

750 

Sanctuary Property Tax 

726 

020 

Equipment 

1,487 

166 

George North Memorial Fund 

1,100 

701 

Date Guide for Birds 

- 

294 

Legal Fees 

- 

662 

FON '05 

- 

475 

Other 

390 

204 


$ 0,054 

$ 9,153 

Excess pf Revenue over Ex->enditures 

$ 4,792 

$ 7,010 

Surplus at beginninc of year 

$60,772 

$65,564 

Surplus at end of year 

$65,564 

$72,574 
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MINUTES OF THE GENERAL MEETING OF THE HAMILTON NATURALISTS' CLUB HELD AT THE 
ROYAL BOTANICAL GARDENS CENTRE. BURLINGTON. ONTARIO ON MONDAY MAY 13, 1985, 

Bruce Duncan welcomed the members and guests and asked for accounts of 
noteworthy sightings. Those attending were greeted at the door by Norm and 
Marg Ralston. 

A number of announcements were made. The George North Memorial will be 
unveiled on June 10, 1905, followed by a pot luck sunper. The FON Conference 
will be held at McMaster the weekend of May 24-26, 1905, Peter Thoem announced 
that for this evening only, members could register for the Conference at $32.00 
rather than $40.00. 

Kevin McLaughlin is doing his bird count for the Baillie Birdathon at Point 
Pelee. Current pledges added up to $0.50 per bird. Helpers were requested to 
man the Club display at the Christie Do-fest in June, Adenda to the Biotic 
Contents are available and could be picked uo at the meeting. 

Nancy Lyne announced that there were signun sheets for the pot luck suooer 
in June. She also reminded members that she and Bruce are doing a 

rentile and amphibian census and V 70 uld like members to report sightings. Bruce 
Duncan informed members that if 25 of them are interested, seasons oasses to the , 
HRCA Conservation areas could be purchased for a reduced rate of $35. He asked 
those interested to sign uo after the meeting. 

Paul Foster introduced the speakers for the evening. Tom Yoshida nresented 
a slide show set to music entitled "The Four Seasons of Nature", Tim Storey's 
oresentation was entitled "From Insects to Birds" and Bill Tindale oresented 
his "Bill Tindale is for the Birds" slides. Margaret Mackenzie showed slides o£ 
her trip to Waterton National Park, She also displayed the three Bateman prints 
which will be raffled of at the FON Conference, Tickets on the prints were 
available after the meeting, Ian Reid showed slides of a recent trip to the 
Bruce Peninsula. All sneakers were thanked by Nancy Lyne. 

Some of the June outings were announced. On June 2, 1905, Ray Lowes will 
give a tour of the Bond property, Bruce Duncan will take members on an outing 
in Snooky Hollow on June 9, 1905. June 15, 1905 is the Mountsberg outing. 

Members were asked to sign up for it after the meeting. 

Bruce Duncan gave a brief slide show to support the cause of purchasing 
nroperties to preserve wildlife. He then announced that the Club would be donati, 
$10,000. to the FON to help in their purchase of the Stone Road Alvar property:’ 
and property at Petrel Point, He asked members to help by making donations towai-- 
the Club's contribution. i 

The meeting adjourned to the foyer for cider and doughnuts prepared 
by Chris and Lee Giess. 

Bruce Duncan, President Margaret Doekes, Secretary 

************************ 

BIRD STUDY II 

Sheridan College is again offering this course for those whose experience 
is beyond the absolute beginner stage of bird watching, and who have some 
understanding of birds beyond the initial basics of identification. Evening 
sessitms will be augmented by at least two field trios each semester, with 
further outings in the soring of 1906, There will be one registration only, 
covering both semesters. 

Place Main Camous, Sheridan College, Oakville 

Time Wednesday evenings 7;30-10;CO '^.m starting Sept, 10, 1905 

Fees $10C,^includes both semesters) - $20. for senior citizens 

For further information contact; Continuing Education Division, Sheridan College 

1430 Trafalgar Road, Oakville l 6H 2L1 
632-7081(Burlington) 042-8000(Oakville) 023-9740 (Clarkson) 
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TALES OF A SANDSPIT 

by Harry B, Barrett 

(Several weeks ago, I answered a knock at the door to be met by the engaging v 

smile and warm demeanor of Harry Barrett-a man I'd never met before. Months 
earlier, I had suggested to Martin McNicholl that nerhaps Harry might be 
interested in writing something for this issue; his visit was to j hand over, 
in person, a lengthy article on Long Point • "Tales of a Sandspit". Harry 
is probably familiar to many of you as a past director of the F.O.N. as well 
as L.P.B.O.; further, he is the author of a book on Long Point; Lore and 
Legends of Long Point . Snace constraints make it impossible to print the 
article in its entirety, but we will print his description of a hike through 
part of the marsh and along some of the ridges of the Point.) - Rick LudUin 

It was early June, and Black Duck and Mallard were flying in small flocks 
or singly. Many females would already have built nests and laid their eggs 
in the deeper recesses of the cattails, while the males would be forming their 
"bachelor gangs" to feed and relax in the deeper ponds of Long Point's marshes, 
as they had done since the birth of Long Point itself. 

I roused, as on immature bald eagle bent purposefully down the ridge to 
the north shore, scouting no doubt for the carcass of a fat carp cast up on 
the beach, A "red wing" declared his territory from a branch of the Hornbeam 
above my head, and a long billed Marsh Wren flitted and scolded peevithly as a 
small brovTn saddled vjater snoi'e circumnavigated the KIlliek(his moto:<'!^ont; Ed.) 
to glide gracciully up to a w--uitberod log half submerged at the pond edge. 

Ignoring the Vb'o.n, v?hich had returned to bin post ncr.r the grassy ball in the 
cattails, in which his mate had already laid five white eggs; tne snake lay 
motii.'nless, head raised. Sensing for any indication of danger v?ith his darting 
tongue, he silently inched onto the dry, warm surface of the log to bask in the 
sunshine. IXto bealy black eyes below a rusty cap appeared momentarily from the 
entrance in tlie side of the grassy nest of the Marsh Wren, Re-assured by her 
mate busily searching for insects nearby, she returned to her domestic duties, 

A noontime hush spread over the marsh, as it had done since first this colourful 
combination of fragile shifting ridges and intervening ponds and sedgy marshes 
began to grow into the newly stabilized Lake some four thousand years ago. 

Ignoring the presence of the Killick below me, I could readily move back 
in time to 2500 or 2000 B.C, where the scene I have just described could have 
repeated itself. The only difference being, perhaps, that the marshes extending 
to the westward from my sand ridge would be the fore-runner of to-day's great 
Walsingham swamp, not those surrounding Anderson Pond some 20 miles further 
east. Could an Indian brave have relaxed as I was now doing, near what was to 
become known in the 16th century as the carrying place, and seen a similar scene 
enacted before his observant gaze? Had he and his companions perhaps driven a ban. 
of deer onto this narrow sandy promontory and, forcing them into the deep waters 
of the lake, dispatched the choicest of them with bow and arrows? 

This can only be conjecture, of course, but that Long Point has grown in 
size over the intervening years, fed by the .p.ands and the clay bluffs to the 
vjestward and eroding stream banks as Big Creek and its tributaries cut into the 
deep sand plains that it serves to the nortlivvard, is certain. 

The successions, that have followed from barren sand beach at the growing tip 
to ancient fertile ridges of southern hardwoods, develop as surely to-day os they 
did when the first mound-building Indians roamed the north shore of Long Point's 
mother Lake, 

Then, tqo, os now, Carolinian flora and fauna intermingled v;ith the typical 
southern hardwood species to be found in what is now the smiling farmlands and 
forest remaants of sothern Ontario. 

Having finished a leisurely lunch, I walked inland along the ton of the 
ridge. There were several maple and basswood of good size, though many had been 
blackened by fires which had raced down the length of the point from time to 
time, their origin ranging from lightning-to carelessly guarded camnfires. 


Fire 
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Tales of a SanJspit (continued) 

is a constant fear of the keepers. In the heat of the summer months the coarse 
grasses and tinder, dry deadfalls feed a small grass fire into a raging inferno 
that sweeps the ridges with such fury even the green marshes burn and carry the 
fire to the next ridge downwind to repeat the process. 

The hardy plant life that grows on the harsh ridges has a sufficient struggle 
just to gain a foothold and survive in the coarse sand, without the additional 
hazards of fire. For the same reasons, many years pass before the ridges recover, 
and in the intervening years grasses grow more thickly among the gaunt trunks 
of the fire-scarred trees, increasing tenfold the possibilities for subsequent 
fires. 

At this time of year the whole of Long Point is an immense incubator for 
the new generations of its wild life. Hearing a splashing beyond a sandy spur 
of the ridge upwind from me, I moved quietly to its crest and peered down the 
other side. Below me, an old female racoon was methodically patting the bottom 
of a shallow pool with her forefeet in search of fresh water clams. Three half- 
grown young were imitating her in a half-hearted way, though all they seemed to 
have succeeded in doing was to have muddied a considerable part of the pond. 

As I watched, the old coon located a clam and in an instant, with the aid 
of her teeth and long black-fingered "hands", she had opened it and was fasti¬ 
diously washing the pearly flesh before turning it over to her babies to wrangle 
over. Though I lay motionless in the grass above them, some sixth sense seemed 
to suddenly warn the mother of impending danger, for she stopped dead still for 
a few seconds before moving methodically toward the bank; her family responding 
to her urgent command, stopped their tussle as quickly as it had begun and, 
falling in line behind their mother, moved off up the bank and momentarily dis¬ 
appeared in the long grass. 

She soon reappeared at the base of a large Ash, her body now silhouetted 
against its trunk as she climbed stiff-armed some fifteen feet to its lower 
branches. At one foot intervals, three miniature replicas of her followed, and 
all disappeared into the dense green foliage of the tree. On peering up from 
the base of the tree, my eyes met the unblinking gaze of four pair of beady, 
black eyes. Each wore the black, comical mask of a furry bandit as three pair 
of eyes seemed to be a part of one large, grizzled mass of fur in a comfortable 
crotch of the tree. The fourth pair peered over the banded tail of one youngster, 
who eyed me nervously from another branch higher up. 

Returning along the lower side of the ridge to the mouth of the pond, I 
learned that clams had not been the only bill of fare for the racoons that day. 
Quite a large hole had been dug into the south slope and the white rubbery shells 
of some fifteen or more turtle eggs had been broken and scattered in the sand 
around it. Many, many more would be plundered in the same way from one end of 
this great sand spit to the other to help maintain its complement of racoons. 

As I sat down to briefly scan the marsh and adjoining ridges with the bino¬ 
culars, the spring brood of eleven fluffy ducklings streamed out from the cat¬ 
tails in line astern, led by a wary hen Mallard. As I watched the trusting 
downy youngsters, the last in the line disappeared noiselessly beneath the sur¬ 
face. It happened so quickly I re-counted the tiny flotilla to be sure my eyes 
had not been playing tricks on me. There were only ten. Nowhere, more vividly 
than in a marsh or a sandspit like Long Point, is the old axiom "survival of 
the fittest" as evident. I no longer begrudged the racoons their meal of snapping 
turtle eggs, so recently harvested from the warm sand. Although carp and pike 
also feed on unsuspecting ducklings, they are more likely to break surface on 
capturing them. Only the silent, moss-backed old snappers pull their hapless 
victims straight down so quickly they leave no trace and can give no warning call 
to even the next duckling in the line. Is it a form of kindness on nature's part 
to withhold from most mothers the ability to count her brood accurately and so 
spare her from sorrowing? 

Reaching the outer bar at the mouth of the pond, I swung eastward to walk 
the firm sand of the water's edge. A gentle series of wavelets run ahead of me. 
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Tales of a Srndspit (continued) 

->acinT two sandpipers or "neeos" that search the water’s edge for choice tidbits 
cast u-i, unseen by all but them, by the rinnling water. Finally, having nursued 
them to the limit of their beach territory, they lift onto stiff, ranidly beating 
wings and with plaintive nrotests, circle back over the water to our original 
nlace of meeting. 

The sudden staccato of a woodpecker drumming on the grey dead trunk of a 
yellow birch brought my binoculars up to disclose the cocky outline of a Hairy 
Woodpecker, the bright red flash on the back of the head indicating a male. As 
if to play hide and seek with me, he inched around to put the grey tree stub 
between us and commenced hammering again. Stepping to the side of the trail for 
a time to hear his mocking, rattling call, I saw him launch into the air in that 
carefree undulating flight so typical of his clan. 

Turning to continue my journey along the woodland trail, I froze in my 
tracks before I had even begun. Not fifteen feet away stood a large doe deer, 
two large ears cocked inquisitively forward. Completely motionless, each of us 
studied the other. She obviously sensed my presence was alien to her grazing 
ground. Yet, nothing about this strange shape on her trail seemed to threaten 
her as her liquid eyes took in her surroundings. Several minutes passed, and then 
suddenly she stamped one forefoot, turning slightly toward me. 

Not until then did I realize that I was observed, not by one deer but by 
three. Merging into the dapple-lighted dead grass of the previous year to the 
left of the trail was a fawn standing in an identical stance to its mother and 
watching me with a detached air. The rich tan coat was spotted and I would 
estimate its total weight as about twenty pounds. Another fawn now materialized 
out of the grass in front of this second watcher of the forest. 

Suddenly, the doe spun around and, with breathtaking ease, from a standing 
start her lithe body flowed upward over a bushy deadfall at the side of the trail 
to easily clear its full eight feet of height. The flaring white undersgde of 
her "flag" flashed as she toucKed down momentarily to tuck in her forelegs and 
bound into the air again. Trotting a few feet further, she turned to check my 
reaction briefly and seemingly reassured by my unchanged position, she nibbled 
at the branch of an overhanging cedar. The resting fawn rose with a bleat and 
the "lair trotted off in the direction of their mother. 

A chipmunk scolded and darted across the trail into the hollow end of an 
ancient pine log that was completely covered with a green carpet of spongy moss. 
Growing from the shallow pool beside it were several twisted spikes of White 
Ladies' Tresses. The trail followed through a cut made by the combined efforts 
of wind and man into a long narrow stretch of sandy plain behind the foredune 
of the south beach. Much of this flat area between the dunes was comprised of. 
intermittent shallow ponds. Further to the east was a deeper pond which widened 
and deepened as it ran diagonally out to the north shore again, A few hundred 
yards down, a new ridge began, becoming wider and higher as time and the vagaries 
of wind and water had sculptured it years before. Buried midway along its length, 
could still be found the large pieces of sandstone and limestone rocks from wTiich 
the first lighthouse had been built some one hundred and fifty years earlier. 
Strange to think back to the records of its first keeper and note that six years 
after its completion it was isolated from the north shore by some 3C yards of, 
open water and impossible to reach from shore during any kind of rough weathetr, 
When built, too, it had been placed on a buried white oak cribbing constructed 
near the tip of the point and centred between the north and south shores of 
that time. 

Many interesting sedges, grasses and bladderworts were to be found growing 
in the shallow pools. Among the higher order plants which could gain a foothold 
once the sterile sand could accumulate organic matter and fertility were the 
gentians, puccoons, creeping cinquefoils and grass of parnassus, to name a few 
whose foliage I now recognized at my feet. Along one moist pond edge was a 
carpet of miniature cottonwood, their red-green shiny first leaves tilted 
toward the energy-filled rays of the sun. Down the back of the foredune other 
larger cottonwood struggled for survival in the shifting sand. They represent 
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'Tales of a Sandspit i(continued) 

Further east on the older shoreline of Long pond the twisted grey trunk's of 
old Cottonwood reached heights of forty feet. Their deep ridged hark contrasting 
vividly with the smoother yellow-green bark of the younger trees. Where the older 
trees were reaching maturity, their replacement snecies in the normal succession 
was already thriving. Red;Cedar followed normally in both the upright, or Pyra¬ 
midal form and the prostrate^ VJest of the older Cottonwood, as well Ss among- 
them.j the pyramidal eedar were frcm ten to twenty feet in height, and at the base, 
of the ridge I had just crossed, dense growth of the! prostrate form-spread,in 
thick clumps from two to ten feet or more in diameteri' ’ 

The slow rebuilding would begin again, for nature is never discouraged nor 
is she..ever in a hurry *-■ two virtues man rarely Possesses or understands -'finally 
nature, though ever changing'seems to have no fixed" deadlines. She may 'feelothe 
the dune scar in ten years oriagain she may take .one hundred. The master rilan is 
known only, to herself. Perhaps this is what.;intriBues men who are -cadght in the 
so'ell of Long Point more than any other fact.; Her- challefige, her unpredictability 
and her unique beputy and fragility ha-<fe 5all . existed; for centures before the white 
'•'* man's, and even the red Kaa'S existence here; iMost important, in-all that time. 
Long Point has gro^m in length and shape onfy. Unlike mainland southern^Ontario, 7 
Long Point has rejected man's,influence even to the point of moving'away .from 
such structures as the first lighthouse, until they collapse and wash away. She 
may then return to claim'her *'place again afid establish the normal, successions 
of tiature. The lighthouse ruins, almost buried upder sand today, wifi ■ Eventually 
conpletely disappear under’the canopy^pf a park-like, glade produced by the climax 
forest of Basswood, Maple', Ash and Oak,,,,...’.. ' . , ' 

SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER FIELD EVENTS 

SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER,.7., 19C5 - 8;30 A.M. p ... SPOOKY HOLLOW SANCTUARY 

We missed the ground>nut bloom last year; let's hope for better luckvthis 
fall. There are other interesting !.)iota to be seen in our own sanc.tuary, 

: After the day's outing, join us for a leisurely dinner at The Union Hotel 

.-(ca. 1C4'') in Normandale. Meet with a lunch at the Mountain Plaza, Register 
iahead for dinner, ■ ., ... P 

Leader: Dave Bradley 522-2936 Registration; Jeff Blezius , 3fl-5~617S 
SUNDAY. SEPTEMBER .15^::' 1905 - 0;30 A.M. p ' SHORT HILLS WILDERNESS AREA . 

Ebony Spleenwdrt which is; on the list of rare .plants in Ontario and Indian 
Pipe were highlights of last year's vi,sit to. ou.r sanctuary. . To have another 
I look, mee^ under the "E" at Eastgate Square -and bring a lunch,. 

, . Leader: Hazel Broker ' ■ , • ■ 527-0,333 . 

SUNDAY, SEPTElffiER 22, 1905 ,- 3;00 A.M. • - , ' ■ ■ FALL BIRD HIKE’ 

.Join Kevin's .ennual _trip around the Du.ndas marsh and lakeshore areas,., Bring 
. youf lunch and look for migrants and sjiore birds. Meet at.the. Dundurn 
Castle parking l’ot,_ ... .. - •••■ - > * 

^ 'Leader: Kevin Metaughlin ■ ' ; .549-7057 

SiInDAY, SEPTEMBER 29, .1985 - ,S;30 A.M., . . .. . felRDING FOR BRQIRnERS 

Field guides, binoculars, instruction, and (hopefull'y) birds -viill be supplied. 
Meet at the traffic' lights at University Plaza .for this morning trip to ' 

' Christie ConseryatioVi’''Area.' ' .bV 

‘.Leader: John Heasli'p . .. ’ • • ' ■ ' ‘ ’ ’ ' 6;27-3200 

SUNDAY. SEPTEMBER. ,29..1985- - G:30 A.M , ’ FALL BIRD. ;ACTIVITY 

... ...•) Come out, see, .^d hear the early fall bird activity in the beautiful ■ - 

; Dundas Valley. . Many habitats will be. explored for residents and fell , 
migrants.^ Splendid views guaranteed. (Mike's,words,) Bring your w^lRf'^S 
. . shoes, etc. This half-day outing will meet at Sanctuary Park, Pleasant ....; 

, Valley, Dundas.^ '• 

• Leader:. Michael Clark ’ , ^ , 627-5176 

SATURDAY. OCTOBER 26, . 1^)5 - S:30 A.M . WORKING BEE AT SPOOKY HOLLOW 

Please bring some tools to assist with clean-up day. at Spooky,..,. Bring a 
. lunch and meet at the Mountain Plaza, 

Leader: Marion Shivas ' ''‘' 620-6846 




OUR LOCAL STREAM FISHES 

Part 2 of a 3-part series - by Georce A. Coker 

In the Hamilton area can be found representatives of all the families of 
fish in Canada. These ran^e from the primitive Lampreys up to the Sticklebacks 
and Sculnins which are considered the least primitive. For simiillcity, 1*11 mainly 
cover those fish which inhabit streams, rivers, ponds, and inshore areas. 

Almost everyone has heard about Lampreys (Fam. Petromyzontidae) which neri- 
odically make the news because they're a parasite to large game fish such as 
trout and salmon in the Great Lakes. In fact, few people actually see them 
unless they are lucky (or unlucky) enough to catch a fish with one of them 
attached. Lampreys have no jaws, only a sucking disc and a sharp rasping tongue 
with which to scrape a hole in a fish to suck out body fluids. 

of the four species of lampreys in the Hamilton area, only two are parasitic; 
these are the Sea Lamprey (Petromyzon raarinus ) which is found locally in the 
Great Lakes or in streams when spawning, and the Silver Lamprey ( Ichthyomyzon 
unicuspis ) which lives in large rivers and lakes. 

The two non-parasitic lampreys live in smaller rivers and streams and 
snend most of their life in burrows. They are the Northern Brook Lamprey 
( Ichthymyzon fossor ) and the American Brook Lamnrey ( Lampetra lamottei ). I've 
only ever caught the American Brook Lamprey once in Quebec when my seine net 
ha'^''ened to shear off the oeak of a small sand bar which had some lampreys 
burrowed in it. 

The Gars (Fam. Lenisosteidae) are another primitive group of fish which have 
jaws and superficially resemble the Northern Pike, which is familiar to most 
anglers. The obvious differences between the Gar and the Northern Pike is that 
the Gar hasn't a forked tail and its scales are not overlapping but end to end. 

There are two species in this area; the spotted Gar (Lepisostaus oculatus ) 
and the longnose Gar ( Lepjsosteus osseus ). Neither are very abundant fishes as 
I've only caught about four in my life, all of which were in the weedy, protected 
mouths of streams. 

The Bowfin ( Araia calra ) is a very ancient fish and is the only remaining 
species of an almost extinct order. This predator is usually about one half a i 
metre in length and is found in marsh areas. I've caught them in cattail marshes 
along the north shore of Lake Ontario and the east shore of Lake St. Clair. 

The Bowfin has a large head and its body is round in cross section, but 
its most conspicuous features are the large black spot on the upper base of 
the tail fin, and a very large single dorsal fin stretching from behind the head 
to the tail. 

The Herrings (Fam. Clupeidae) are represented in this area by the Alewife 
( Alosa pseudoharengus ) and the Gizzard shad ( Dorasorog Cepedianum) which generally 
only inhabit the Great Lakes. 

The Alewife is a smallish fish which has a single spot at the top of the 
gill slit, is laterally flattened, and has a long upturned lower jaw. It is 
usually found dead on the Lake Ontario beach in the spring along with dead smelt, 
and is often caught by smelt fishermen in their nets. 

The Gizzard Shad is similar in shape to the Alewife but has a smaller mouth 
in relation to its size and last dorsal rays are extended to fona a quill-like 
appendage. Besides the Great Lakes, it can be found in deep inlets, the mouths 
of rivers, and C’sfe upstream in dodp, slow moving rivers. I've caught the Gizzard 
Shodd in Jordan Harbour. 

I won't bother to discuss trouts and salmons(Fam, Salmonidae)because they 
are mainly confined to places such as the Great Lakes or ponds vrfiere they have 
been artificially planted. The type of streams we find in Southern Ontario 
don't often have natural populations of trout because the water is too warm. 
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Our Local Stream Fishes (continued) 

The Central Mudminnow (Umbra Limi ) is an interesting little fish which grows 
to a maximum of 115 mn. It isn't a member of the minnow family as the name implies 
hut is the only representative of the Mudminnow family(Umbridae) in Ontario. It 
can be found among the weeds in slow moving creeks and oonds. It can withstand 
low oxygen levels by gulling air and holding an air bubble in its gill cavity. 

The Central Mudminnow's distinguishing characteristics are; a body round 
in cross section, rounded fins and tail, often a chestnut brown colour, and a 
dark vertical bar near the base of the tail fin. 

Closely related to Mudminnows is the Pike family (Esocidae) with which most 
anglers are familiar. There are five species in this family but only the Muskel- 
lunge (Esox masquinongy ), Northern Pike ( Esox Lucius ),and Grass Pickerel(Esox 
americanus vermlculatus )can be found in the Hamilton area. These predators have 
a somewhat flattened, duck bill shaped snout and the dorsal fin is far back of 
the head near the tail. 

Muskellunge previously were known to get as long as two metres and exceed 
forty kilograms in weight, but today the usual large size is around one metre 
and ten kilograms in weight; however, it is possible to find them much larger. 

Its readily distinguishing feature is the dark barred and spotted pattern along 
its sides, 

I am told the Muskellunge can be caught in Jordan Harbour, but I have only 
caught it in the upper Niagara River. 

The Northern Pike can be found in most shallow weedy places joining lakes 
or larger rivers, I have caught it in Twenty Mile iLlreek and have been told 
that one of the best soots for them is in Twenty Mile Creek near Smithville. 

The Grass Pickerel is a member of the Pike family which only grows to about 
200 mm, in length. It has 15-23 dark, wavy and thin vertical bars between which 
is a gold-green colouration. A very pretty and unique fish, it adaos well to 
aquarium life, providing you hove a good supply of small fish to feed itl 

The Grass Pickerel can only be found close to Hamilton in Twenty Mile Creek 
near Binbrook where it can often be seen lurking in the weedy shallows along 
the creek banks. 

The Minnow family (Cy^rinidae) is the largest family of freshwater fish in 
Canada with almost fifty species. About twenty five of these live in the Hamilton 
area. Contrary to the common belief that minnows are any small fish, they are in 
fact a family of fish which include some large species such as Carp or the Fall- 
fish, 

Minnows are difficult to identify and usually one only becomes proficient 
at it after years of practice, so I'll just touch on the most unique or common 
minnows in our area. 

Carp ( Cyprinus carpjo ) and Goldfish ( Carassius auratus jare two similar speciee 
of minnow which have been introduced. They are common in most quiet or slow 
moving waters in our area and will even hybridize with each other. Carp can be 
observed splashing about around the end of May and early June while spawning 
in shallow water. A good place to spot this activity is in the Grand River marsher 
near Dunnville. 

The Longnose Dace ( Rhinichthys cataractae ) is a small minnow which has a 
very obvious fleshy snout which extends well beyond its mouth. It is often found 
in large numbers along the shore of Lake Ontario, especially in the surf close 
to shore, " 

The Redside Dace ( Clinostomus elongatus ) is not a common minnow in Canada 
and can only be found in clear streams tributary to the western end of Lake 
Ontario, Spencer Creek has a good population of these fish. 

The Redside Dace is a slender fish about 75 mm. in length. It has a pointed 
snout, a large mouth which extends as far back as its eye, and a projecting lower 
jaw. They are quite colourful as adults with a thin gold stripe and multi¬ 
coloured iridescence along its sides. 
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Our Local Streaa Fishes (continued) 

The Greek Chub ( Semotilus atromaculatus) is a rainnov? which is very common 
in small creeks and can be found in Fifty Creek in Winona. It is round in cross 
section and fairly larrje as an adult (up to 200 mm,). It has a fairly large 
mouth and the base of the first few dorsal fin rays are blackened to create a 
fairly obvious spot. 

The Golden Shiner ( Notemigonus crysoleucas ) is a large (up to 130 mm.) minnow 
with an upturned lower jaw and large, vertically elongated scales. It is deep¬ 
bodied but flattened laterally, and has an inwardly curved margin on its large 
anal fin. As the name iraolies, it is often a gold colour as an adult. 

The Golden Shiner likes weedy, clear water habitat, and locally can be found 
in Twenty Mile Creek near Binbrook. 

The Bluntnose Minnow ( Pimephales notgtus ) is a small torpedo shaned minnow 
which is very common. It has a small round black spot at the base of the tail 
fin and a straight, black lateral band along its sides. Although common, many 
neoole have a difficult time identifying it as so many other minnows look super¬ 
ficially the same. It is not an easy fish to describe here. 

I will end here for today. This section on minnows is very frustrating to 
write. They are not easy to identify by the use of a few obvious characters, ee 
if you feel inclined to know more about them, the text F reshwater Fishes of 
Canada by Scott and Crossman (which I used to helo write this article) is an 
excellent source for biology, distribution, identification,etc. of all Canadian 
freshwater fishes. 

Please also take note that there are laws restricting the use of certain 
gear to collect fish, I had special oermits from the Ministry of Natural 
Resources, obtained through my work, so if you don't have these permits, I would 
suggest you stick to the use of angling, minnow traps, and small hand held dip 
nets, and to obey all seasonal restrictions for the sport fishes. 


***************** 


NOTICE OF MONTHLY MEETING 

Time; Monday, September 9, 1985 at 8:C0 p.m. 

Place; Royal Botanical Gardens Centre 

68C Plains Road, Burlington 

Topic; Ian McGregor, from the Royal Ontario Museum will be 

speaking on the topic of Blackholes; The Story of 
the Birth,Life and Death of Stars. 

For some stars, the last flickering of their nuclear 
fires marks the death of a star and the birth of one 
of nature's most mysterious objects, the blackhole. 

One of the end products of stellar evolution, blackholes 
are one of the most exciting, and -lerhaps least under¬ 
stood tonics in modern astronomy. To date, not one black- 
hole has been definitely confirmed but there are possible 
candidates, and if they exist, they may be the most 
numerous object in the universe. 

***■*'*/(************** 


INPUT.., 

I just had to write to say "Thanks a million" for the "Date Guide'^ we received 
with our last issue of the "Wood Duck". 

It's a">parent what a terrific amount of work had to go into the preparation of 
this marvellous date list! For birders like me, who are never certain whether 
they have just seen the find of all time or something they should have been seeing 
all along, but somehow missed, it saves asking stupid questions! 


and Kevin McLaughlin are willing 


When people like Denys Gardiber, Mark Jennings, and Kev 

to out in so much time to make birding just that much more enjoyable for all ox. 
us, someone just has to let them know how grateful we are. I^m sure 

a lot of naturalists. Thanks again! t • .--i 

(Mrs.) Joan Little 


I sneak for 
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HAMILTON DIRDING AREA 1985 SPRING BIG DAY 


by Bob Curry 

The muffled roar of distant lions -penetrates the dawn savannah. An African 
scene, surely? But the birds 3 ive it away: tJ-pland Sandpiper, Golden-win 'ed 
Warbler,Brown Thrasher, Field, Lincoln's and Clay-coloured Sparrows, No, this 
is the limestone -plain at Rockton, west of the Beverly Swamp. And this is our 
Bip Day for the Baillie Birdathon and for fun. That is if you consider starting 
at 2:30 on a freezing May mornins and finishing at 10:00 p.m,, 19’- hours and 393 
kilometres later as fun, 

George Bryant, Bob Curry, Verne Evans, Bill Laraond and John Olmsted made up 
this intrepid grou-i that chose May 19, 1985 as the day. Best conditions for a 
vintage Big Day are 3 weeks of cold weather followed by a warm front. This year 
produced 3 hot, dry weeks followed by a cold fronti The morning was cold and 
overcast, inhibiting birdson - but clearing was accompanied by almost gale force 
winds. There may have been ducks on the lake,(although not many lingered this 
year, winging north in the warm, fair weather) but the chance of seeing them in 
the waves was remote. 

But enough of whining. After all, we did have fun and we did record 145 
species. One of the keys to seeing a lot of birds on one day is to plan a route 
throu 'h all the habitats, attempting to hit them at the ideal time of day. Our 
route began in downtown Hamilton for Common Nighthawkj^we missed it) and ended 
at Taquanyah Marsh we*t of Cayuga, In between we visited Beverly Swamp, Valens 
and Mountsberg Reservoirs, Cedar Springs, Dundas Marsh, Hamilton Harbour, Bronte 
Woods, Grimsby and Smithville, 

In addition to the route we needed as many stakeouts of individual species 
as we could get. As always on such occasions, some of these worked beautifully: 
Orchard Oriole at the RBG Berry Tract, Louisiana Waterthrush at Tiffany Falls, 
Common Merganser at Indian Point and E. Bluebird and N. Mockingbird at Winona 
come to mind. On the other hand, big misses on near sure things were Red Cross¬ 
bill, Carolina Wren, Bonaparte's Gull and Ruddy Turnstone. Probably the biggest 
"din-out" of all was Turkey Vultures which weren't flying on account of the over¬ 
cast sky in the morning. 

On most such days, a few bonus birds or rarities pop up. On this somewhat 
below-nar day, no such luck came our way. A few birds however, stand out in 
relief from the general backdrop: Clay-coloured Sparrow's rasping at Rockton, 
Double-crested Cormorants on nests adjacent to the Sk 3 rv 7 ay Bridge and an impeccable 
Wilson's Phalarope at Smithville Sewage Lagoon. 

Our thanks to the following who contributed with information about the 
location of species; Bruce Duncan, Larry Hubble, Alvaro Jaramillo, Mark Jennings, 
Rick Ludkin and Ian Richards, And more innortantly, my thanks to all those who 
sponsored me for this Baillie Birdathon activity. I saw 144 of the 145 snecies, 
missing Ruby-throated Hummingbird and with your help earned $437.44. 

*************** 

N OTICE OF MONTHLY MEETING 

Time Monday, October 7, 1985 at 0:00 p.m. 

Place Royal Botanical Gardens Centre Auditorium 

680 Plains Road, Burlington 

Topic As well as conducting our annual general meeting, we will 
have the pleasure of hearing Robert Galbraith speak on 
the topic; Life of the Peregrines in the City. 
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IN MEMORIAM... 

Friends and associates were saddened Ny the oassino of Jeannette McCormack 
on May 6, 1905, 

Jeannette served on the Executive in the early sixties and was a staunch 
worker and supporter of the Hamilton Naturalists' Club, She bore a long dis- 
ablin illness with fortitude - all the while deli’htin ' in an occasional 
visit to a meeting night and the monthly arrival of the "Wood Duck", 

Her friends and associates will remember her for her love of nature and, 
when her health permitted, her helping hand in the affairs of the club, 

Marion Shivaa 


****,V*****')H:*****iHr**:flr 


INPUT.,. 

(This letter was addressed to Bruce Duncan) 

Permit me to express the Federation's sincere amreciation - and commen¬ 
dation ■ for the very .enerous donation to assist with the purchase of Stone 
Road Alvar and the exoansion of Petrel Point fen nature reserves. 

Both of these - nationally im'^ortant - biolo ■;ical sites were considered 
under threat. Our Natu^ Reserves Committee, and B'ard of Directors felt 
coraoelled to move quickly to acquire both of these sites before untoward deve ■ 
looment could occur. T> have lost either would have represented a loss to 
generation upon generation of Canadians. 

The magnitude of the donation speaks volumes about the foresight, comrait- 
raent and determination of the Hamilton Naturalists' Club members. It represents 
a huge undertaking, and one which will help to protect in perpetuity two vital 
■''ices of the Canadian Landscape heritage. 

I would be greatly appreciative if you could extend our sincere appreciation 
to members throughout the club, and particularly to Mrs. Marion Shivas, who 
has, for so many years, championed the cause of heritage protection. 

Yours sincerely, 

Mike Singleton 
Executive Director 
Federation of Ontario 

Naturalists 

REPTILE AND AMPHIBIAN SURVEY... 

N!W is the time to keep your eyes open for reptiles and amphibians. In 
the fall, reptiles are once again on the move to find their winter hibernaculum. 

Anyone sighting reptiles or amphibians, common or uncommon, in the Harailton- 
Wentworth area or in the club sanctuaries is asked to contact Nancy Lyones 
(627-073C) or Bruce Mackenzie (643-4526), 
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